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Charivaria 


“Prpina in the Haggis” is the heading of a description 
of New Year festivities in London. Dentists are doubtless 
very busy. 

° ° 


Herr HITLER is said to have gone to bed early and to 
have refused to see the New Year in. It must have been a 
blow to his vanity when it 
arrived in spite of this. 





° ° 


A maker of A.T.S. and 
W.R.N.S. uniforms says that 
the modern girl tends to be 
more plump. We should be 
interested to know how she 
disposed of her old shoulder- 
blades. 

° ° 


“Tt was a big undertaking 
to follow Walt Disney in a 
full-length colour cartoon,” 
says a film critic. In our 
opinion the producer of the current offering missed an 
opportunity by not calling it Gulliver and The Seven 
Thousand Dwarfs. 





° ° 


“Germany has no desire to injure her friends,” says the 
Berlin Angriff. As a matter of fact Germany can now 
shoot in almost any direction with- 
out fear of hitting friends. 


° ° 


“You Can SKATE More THAN 1 MILE 
ON ONE SLICE oF BREAD.” 
Saturday Evening Post. 
Crumbs ! 
° ° 


A morning paper states that, 
according to the Law Society, one- 
third of the practising solicitors in 
this country are now engaged on 
work of national importance. Now 
ifwe had said that . . . 





M. Motorov says Russia is fighting a war of defence in 
Finland. He omits to say how the Russians came to be so 
far from home before being attacked. 


° o 


At a London circus, we understand, there are two 
acrobats who play a _piano- 
accordion duet while one is 
balancing upside-down on the 
head of the other. In our 
opinion this is no excuse. 


° ° 


The police believe that a 
recent burglary was the work 
of a professional gymnast. At 
first they were puzzled by the 
hand-prints in the garden. 


° ° 





A general regularly per- 
forms morning physical jerks 
with his men. In the last war very few soldiers had the 
privilege of seeing a general bend, let alone unbend. 


° te) 


In parts of Alaska any liquid poured from a cup will 
freeze solid before reaching the ground. Natives never cry 
over spilt milk. They simply pick 
it up and dust it. 


° oO 


Sidelight on the Petrol Shortage 
“Lesiie’s Pony SwacGErs.” 
Advt. in “ Liverpool Echo.” 


° ° 


A young recruit to the Navy has 
had SHAKESPEARE’S lines about 
“This England” tattooed on his 
chest. This is nothing unusual, 
however. Actors have had whole 
plays written round them. 
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“My dear, I saw exactly the same thing in Robertson’s for three-and-a-half guineas!” 


More Pamphlets Needed ? 


T Pumbleboojehun there are five 
A Europeans and a wireless, and 
every afternoon at 4.55 the 
Europeans gather round the wireless 


to hear the five o’clock news. They 
used to gather earlier, but that gave 
the District Commissioner’s wife time 
to tell them what she had heard in the 
news bulletin at eight that morning— 
and as there was never any difference 
between what she told them and what 
the announcer was just going to tell 
them, it rather spoilt the effect: so 
they took to lurking among the hibiscus 
bushes until they heard Big Ben begin- 
ning to strike. 

Even then they sometimes had un- 
worthy suspicions that the large patch 
of oil mentioned in to-day’s bulletin 


A Lament from West Africa 


was the very same patch that had 
occurred in yesterday’s; but as the 
Doctor reminded them, one patch of 
oil is probably very like another, and 
in the last war nobody in West Africa 
had a wireless at all, so they ought not 
to complain. 

“Of course in the last war—” began 
the Missionary (who was the oldest 
inhabitant), and they all looked re- 
proachfully at the Doctor for starting 
him off again. 

**T do wonder,” said the D.C.’s wife 
for the twentieth time, “what people 
are really doing at home. The wireless 
never seems to tell us anything except 
that the All-Clear was sounded after 
twenty minutes and that some Minister 
or other made a speech about bacon. 


What I want is some nice domesti 
details.” 

“Ah,” said the Doctor, “they only 
give domestic details about Germany 
—how they wash their stockings i 
potato-peelings, and all that kind d 
thing.” 

‘It’s the little things one would like 
to hear,” said Mrs. Missionary plait 
tively—‘‘such as what they are wear 
ing, you know.” 

“Oh, but I can tell you that,” cried 
the D.C.’s wife. “The advertisement: 
in our English papers make it quilt 
clear that all the women are wearilf 
trousers. Not a skirt to be seen! It 
sounds too fascinating!” 

“Good God!” said the D.C. ‘* What 
about the men?” 





een! It 


** What 
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“Oh, they all wear khaki, of course. 
Haven’t you noticed that the man in 
the Cream-o-Shave picture has become 
a major or something? And all the 
tooth-paste and liver-salt he-men have 
gone into khaki with one accord. I 
don’t suppose one sees a single civilian 
in the streets. You'll simply have to 
get a uniform, darling, before we go 
on leave.” 

“T think the most remarkable sight,” 
observed the Missionary, desiring to 
raise the tone of the conversation, 
“must be all those evacuated kiddies 
romping in the fields. Now in the last 
war there was nothing P 

“But they are dreadful children!” 
broke in the D.C.’s wife: “They all 
have fleas and chase the sheep and 
saw the legs off grand pianos. It’s too 
frightful to think of!” 

“My dear Susan!”’ said her husband, 
“surely they are not all like that?” 

“Oh, yes, they are. Don’t you read 
those letters from Indignant Rate- 
payer and Over Seventy in the weekly 
papers? They feel it dreadfully, poor 
things, especially the fleas.” 

Mrs. Missionary looked pained. “I 
have a friend who is a school-teacher 
in Ealing,” she said firmly, “and she 
always says her children are wonder- 
fully clean. I think you must be 
mistaken.” 

But Susan was sure she was not. 
“I dare say the poor little mites all 
broke out in fleas and things when they 
were rushed away from their homes 
like that. But I haven’t read a single 
letter that didn’t mention them, and 
I heard from a friend at home whose 
aunt had to buy simply masses of 
insect powder.” 

“Of course it means the end of the 
stately homes of England,” said the 
Doctor solemnly. 

“Yes, isn’t it dreadful?’’ moaned 
the D.C.’s wife. ‘They all seem to 
have been absolutely wrecked by 
evacuees. All the Chippendale chairs 
used for firewood—I know I read that 
somewhere—and the poor owners 
living in gamekeepers’ cottages.” 

“Tt sounds like the Russian Revolu- 
tion,” said the D.C. “But I believe J 
read somewhere that a lot of your 
stately homes are occupied by schools.” 

“Ah, schools!” sighed the Mission- 
ary. “I greatly fear, from what I read, 
that but few schools are functioning 
at all. One of my church magazines 
gives a sad picture of youngsters 
toaming the streets, and declares that 
the younger generation will grow up 
entirely illiterate.” 

“Terrible, isn’t it?” said his wife. 
“My poor Ealing friend tells me that 
the Government are quite at their wits’ 
end about it. Here are all these 


splendid kiddies running wild, she says, 
and throwing their gas-masks in the 
gutters P 

“And sawing the legs off grand 
pianos,” murmured the Doctor, while 
the D.C.’s wife opened her eyes wide at 
this vision of Bedlam marauding the 
streets of Britain. 

“Well, they won’t be run over, 
anyway,” said the D.C., “‘ because it’s 
quite clear that nobody has any petrol 
to do it with. A fellow at home writes 
me that the Government have made a 
frightful mess of this rationing scheme. 
He can’t get any, he says.” 

“And then there was that awful 
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story in the paper,” said Susan, “about 
the man who got simply heaps of 
petrol for his motor-tricycle, while 
another man couldn’t get a single drop 
for a whole fleet of charabancs.” 

“It is obvious that they deliberately 
try to keep these things from us,” 
declared Mrs. Missionary indignantly. 
“That wicked Ministry of Information 
is ” 

“But how do you know it’s wicked ?” 
inquired the D.C., who was, after all, 
a Government official. 

“Oh, but darling,” protested his 
wife, “that’s one thing that everybody 
knows. Why, all the papers say so!”’ 
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Propaganda 


what the word really meant, and I said that I could 

easily help him there, for if he would take the trouble 
to unlock the large bookcase, only the key didn’t work 
very well, and reach up and take down the volume of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica called PLAN to RayM, and compare 
it with the volume of Chamber's Encyclopedia called PENO 
to Saco or Saco, I didn’t know which, and not the next, 
which dealt with Tapioca exclusively, and then looked at 
the second volume of the Shorter Oxford Dictionary which 
was on the shelf below, he would find a general consensus of 
opinion that it was a Committee of Cardinals appointed by 
Pope Gregory XIII to spread the Catholic Faith throughout 
the whole world, but that several countries were subse- 
quently excluded, one of which was Luxemburg; if on the 
other hand he preferred to grovel about on the floor amongst 
the back numbers of the newspapers published just before 
Christmas-time, he would find the usual definition was 
either “Not a respectable turkey anyhow,” or “Is it quite 
fair to say ‘Bo’ to this bird?” so that practically all his 
doubts, whether ethical or philological, would be resolved; 
and when he said that he was opposed to either line of 
action just after dinner, as involving an unnecessary waste 
of man-power in war-time, and all that he wanted to 
discover was whether propaganda meant expounding the 
truth of one’s own cause and denouncing the lies of the 
enemy, or whether it included the spreading of every sort 
of idea that might be advantageous to ourselves and dis- 
advantageous to Hitlerism or the Forces of Aggression from 
here to the Himalayas, and whether it was designed to 
appeal to us or to our allies, or to neutrals, or to Germany, 
or to each of these separately, or to all of them at once, I 
said I was hanged if 1 blooming well knew. 

P Because if it’s not a simple statement of the truth,” he 
went on, “considering that we are engaged i ina totalitarian 
war and that ev erybody is, so to speak, in the battle zone, 
if not in battle dress, propaganda may be merely one of 
the natural military ruses to be employed for deceiving the 
enemy, and it’s all the same whether you lay an ambush, 
or plant a land-mine, or make the top of a factory look 
like a field with a cow in the middle of it, or whether you 
pretend that the whole of your country is on the verge of 
revolution, and the army struck down by whooping cough, 
in order to provoke the enemy to attack, or say the same 
thi g about the enemy in order to encourage your own side 
to attack him, or whether you exaggerate or minimise your 
own losses, or say that Hitler is a dipsomaniac and Goebbels 
has goitre, or that Red Russia is weak, or that Red Russia 
is strong. Everything is to be judged, I mean, by the effect 
you want to produce at any given moment on the other 
side or your own or in the Balkans or Baluchistan. It might 
be a good plan to tell the truth one day, and lies the next 
day, or to tell the truth all the time in order to make the 
enemy think you were lying, or to lie all the time in order 
to make the enemy think you were telling the truth. In 
fact if I were Germany: 

“You’re always being Germany,” I argued rather crossly. 
“You were Germany a week or two ago. If anyone’s 


B: DERBY told me that he hadn’t the faintest idea 





Germany now it ought to be me. I take it that propaganda 
is the first thing you said, before you said all the silly 
things you said after you said it.” 

“Meaning a simple straightforward statement of the 
Justice of Our Cause.” 

“Meaning just that.” 

“But not saying that it must succeed simply because 
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it’s right. You can’t argue the truth of that proposition 
any more than you can argue that there aren’t sniper ~ 
in a wood because you admire woodland scenery. Lots 
of good causes have been trodden down and disappeared | 
and forgotten. And tell me another thing. Is it good 
propaganda to say that we have lots and lots more asbestos 
and bauxite and copper and nickel and vanadium than 
the enemy have got, so is it any use for them to go on with 7 
the war, poor fools? If it’s good propaganda it’s a kind | 
that doesn’t seem to mix with the other kind. The Power ~ 
of Darkness are arrayed against us, are they? All right, ~ 
Powers of Darkness, what about your molybdenum supply! 
The Rule of Force must be banished from the world, and © 
banished it will be, because the causes that make for peace 
have a far greater reserve of tungsten and tin. It seems to | 
me impossible to argue that tungsten and righteousness are |~ 
always going to be found together on the victorious side, 
whereas nickel is a benevolent neutral and rubber and 
potash are sitting on the fence.” 

I said I thought that Bunderby was being very tiresome, 
disgusting and provocative indeed, and that the simplest 
and best form of propaganda was probably to say that 7 
we believed we were right and proposed to fight it out to 
the last ship and the last gun. W 

“ And the last Finn?” he said, “and the last Swede?” 

So I said that if he wanted my honest opinion I thought ‘ 
we ought to be at war with Russia now, as well as with © 
Germany, but I hadn’t the least idea w hether it was good | 
propaganda to say so. 

“So you haven’t any more idea of what propaganda is | 
than I have,” he said. as 

“No,” I said. “Have you?” 

We then rang up the Ministry of Information to ask for | 
further details. But the butler said it was out. 2 

EVoE. 


ne 
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° ° 


Behind the Lines 


XVI.—Adolf Hitler 


NEASY Corporal, on whom there lies 
No pride of birth, no dignity of mind, 
No majesty of soul; for whom no ties 

Link you in simple friendship with your kind, 
Too low for honour and too high for love, 

Cold, solitary, in your eagle’s nest, 
All Germany below, all Heaven above, 

You write your creed beneath your pagan crest : 


« All the fair things which homely natures prize, 
Faith, Mercy, Gentleness have had their day ; 
Kindness and Pity are but children’s cries 
Borne idly on the wind, dying away. 
Revenge untaken is revenge abused, 
One grudge dishonoured is my Honour’s shame, 
One lie unspoken is a lie misused, 
One promise kept dishonours my good name.” 


Uneasy Corporal, with shambling gait, 
Pale hero for a housemaid in her sleep, 
Apotheosis of the second-rate, 
Even your wickedness is somehow cheap. 
A. A. M. 
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LATE FOR HER ENTRANCE 


The Wicked Fairy. “1 am the Fairy German Propaganda, 
I fill the world with lies and hate and slander. 
But who is this descending from the sky?” 





I. The Good Fairy. “‘ When the machine gets started, this — is —I! ” 








earthquakes you make a big mis- 

take. When I was at school these 
lamentable events were frequent. 
Earthquakes were almost the only 
themes the masters could think of 
for essays and verse compositions. In 
1908 I won a prize for a Latin poem 
about the earthquake at San Francisco ; 
and in 1909 I won a medal for an 
English poem about the earthquake at 
Messina. 

There are, of course, official experts 
(“seismologists”’); but, like so many 
experts, they seem incapable of express- 
ing themselves in terms intelligible to 
the man in the black-out; and when 
they are clear, they are still sadly 
uncommercial. 

The result is that to you, ignorant 
reader, many things are obscure which 


iE you think I know nothing about 
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PopuLtar MISCONCEPTIONS—LIFE IN THE A.T.S. 


Earthquakes 


or, 40° Above 


ought to be plain. You know, for 
example, next to nothing about the 
Distribution of Earthquakes. The 
beastly things pop up here and there: 
and you tend to think they may pop 
up anywhere. Thousands, millions, of 
mankind, having paid their tribute of 
sympathy and dismay to Turkey, are 
thinking at this moment ‘My good- 
ness! we might have a bad earthquake 
here.” And most of them are most 
unlikely to have any such thing—at 
least, not a bad one. 

Now, tell me, ignorant reader, have 
you the faintest notion of the latitude 
of Angora—or Ankara, as they call it 
now—the capital of Turkey? No? 
Well, take the boy’s Atlas; and turn 
to the page which shows the whole 
World, on Mr. Mercator’s delightful 
Projection. 
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Angora, you will at once observe, 
is near the line of latitude markedly 
40° N. : 

Now follow this line across the map. 7 
You will observe two things: 

First, it is a very popular parallel: 
for it runs close to many important 
capital cities: Angora and (going west), 
Athens, Rome, Madrid, Lisbon, New 
York, Philadelphia and Washington 
(Philadelphia is plumb on the line), 
Springfield (Illinois), Kansas City, 
Denver (Colorado) and San Francisco: 
and (going east), Peking and Tokyo. 

Secondly, though popular, it is a ver! 
insanitary parallel, with a grievous 
seismological record. The scale of Mr. 
Mercator’s public-spirited Projectiou 
is of course very small, but it is the 
right sort of scale for the subject: and 
observe how many of the biggest ané 
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plackest quakes have been near this 
perilous line: 


San Francisco . 1906 
Lisbon 1755 
Calabria 1783 
Messina, ete. 1908 
Corinth 1858 
Turkey 1939 
China 1920, ete. 
Japan 1703, 1923, ete. 


And if you take a belt bounded by 
parallels 40° and 20°—quite a small 
belt on Mr. Mercator’s witty Projec- 
tion—you may include: 


Latitude 
Assam—Shillong, 
ete. . 1897 . 25° 
Charleston (South 
Carolina) 1886 33° 
Quetta 1935 30° 
* * # * * 


Admit, now, ignorant reader, that 
seismology has suddenly taken on a 
new clarity and charm—and, unless 
you live near the insanitary parallel— 
gives some reassurance. 

The experts, I find, in their stum- 
bling, inarticulate way, do try to 
formulate this messy affair, as I have 
done. Mr. Montessus, according to my 
encyclopedia, came to this conclusion : 
“The earth’s crust trembles almost 
only along two narrow bands which lie 
along great circles of the earth, the 
Mediterranean or Alpine—Caucasian- 
Himalayan circle, and the circum- 
Pacific or Ando—Japanese—Malayan 
circle... Out of every 100 earth- 
quakes, 53 occurred along the Medi- 
terranean circle, 38 along the circum- 
Pacific circle, and nine elsewhere.” 

The first circle, I presume, is my 
circum-40° belt. 

The second—the Ando-Japanese- 
Malayan—I confess, has me beat. For 
the Andes are south of the equator: and 
Tokyo is 36° N. What a circle! I bag 
Japan at least, for mine. San Francisco 
is 373° N., Messina and Lisbon 38 and 
a bit, and Bergama (Turkey), which is 
in the news to-day, is 39° N. 


* * * * # 


Now what practical or political con- 
clusions are to be drawn from this 
scientific survey ? 

(1) There seems to be no immediate 
likelihood of a big blasting earthquake 
at Berchtesgaden or Berlin. Indeed 
all the belligerent countries seem fairly 
safe (I do not, of course, count China 
and Japan as belligerents, for they 
are not at war). 

(2) Many neutrals, however, have 
incautiously set up shop near the 
Insanitary Parallel. This does not 
disturb me greatly: for there ought 
not to be any neutrals in this affair. 


(3) But we are bound to be a little 
worried about the number of fine cities 
and capitals which our American 
cousins have carelessly erected in the 
Unreliable Belt. Not San Francisco 
only, but: 

N. Latitude 


(approz.) 
Washington D.C, . 39° 


New York . 404° 
Philadelphia 40° 
Baltimore . 39° 
Boston 42° 
Chicago 42° 
* # * % * 


I hope, I am sure, that if any of 
these fine cities do crumple up one 
night, none of us will sit back and say 
that they, after all, brought the 
trouble on themselves. It may be 
tempting to some. They didn’t have 
to build their cities there. We didn’t 
have to build London next to Europe. 
What mutts we were! A. P. H. 


° ° 


Jack Frost’s Song 


SWOOP and I fur the countryside 
and I grip the road and the 
street; 
I lock the lake and I toy with the tide 
and I stop the work on the wheat; 
I take my walks with the cold white 
moon 
that shines on castle and shop, 
and “Stop!” says I to all things 
rowing, 
and “Stop!” says I to all things 
flowing— 
and all things growing 
and all things flowing 
stop. 


Q pups 
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I’m up to mischief all the time 
and I hinder travel and trade— 
you cannot pass on a sheet of glass 
on the finest highway made; 
the hunters stand in the box and 
stall, 
eating their oats and chop, 
when “Stop!” says I to all things 
growing, 
and “Stop!” says I to all things 
flowing— 
and all things growing 
and all things flowing 
stop. 


When Tom and Fanny go out to 
work 
I follow them down the lane: 
their feet get cold and their hands get 
cold, 
so they go back home again. 
I give them chilblains on their feet 
which make them skip and hop 
when “Stop!” says I to all things 
growing, 
and “Stop!” says I to all things 
flowing— 
and all things growing 
and all things flowing 
stop. 


But I give a rest to Tom and Fan, 
the river, the lake and the wheat, 
the fox and the horse and the hunting 
man, 
the endless road and the street— 
a rest that they would never take 
though weary fit to drop. 
So “Stop!” says I to all things 
growing, 
and “Stop!” says I to all things 
flowing— 
and all things growing 
and all things flowing 
stop. 
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“WHY, MRS. JONES, HE ‘5 THE ABSOLUTE 
IMAGE OF YOUR HUSBAND!!! 
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The Notebooks of Elkin Doggerel 


T is now some time since I threatened to publish extracts 
from the Notebooks of my friend Elkin Doggerel the 
poet. He is still away, but notebooks of all kinds lie 

about in his flat in all stages of decay, and he keeps sending 
me fresh notes on odd sheets of paper, no doubt with a wish 
to emulate Samuel Butler. The difference is that I have 
to do all the work of “ posting” these notes, whereas Samuel 
Butler used to do his own, in the British Museum Reading 
Room, sitting qn a book the name of which I forget. 

However, I have undertaken to publish some of them, 
new and old, as they come or as I find them, no matter 
what they may be about, if anything. 

No significance should be attached to the order. The 
first one printed below I chose, as a matter of fact, because 
I hit it with a dart. There are many darts in the flat, and 
though covered with dust they will still perforate things. 
A very fine bristle dart-board used to be there too, but he 
took that away with him, and one has to throw at what 
one ¢an find. This is what I found. (The dart fell out of it; 
probably it needs soaking a little. What do you think ?) 
The others follow for no particular reason: 


THE UGLY DUCKLING 
was just as ugly a swan, to the ducks. 
VAMPIRES 


There is one endearing thing about them: 
like the smell of garlic. 


they don’t 


““BEER-ENGINE” 
An irritating story is going about concerning my poem 





“ Beer-Engine.” 
originally called ““The Beer-Engine,” 
the “The” out afterwards to make it sound clever. This 
is false. I hereby declare that it sprang into my brain 
entitled “ Beer-Engine.” 


JACK SPRAT AND HIS WIFE 


“And so, you see, betwixt them both, they licked the 
platter clean.” 
weren't both vegetarians ? 


MY UNCLE 


My uncle likes to tell how he got the better of the man y 


who laid the gravel. The man scandalously overcharged 
and my uncle didn’t say anything, but the man also left 


his shovel behind and forgot about it, and my uncle didn’t | 


say anything about that either. 

That was many months ago. The shovel was an inferior 
one and has never been used since, but every time my uncle 
looks at it he has the feeling that he got the better, after 
all, of the man who laid the gravel. 


‘““THE NATIONAL HONOUR” 


If only they’d realise what happens to it when it gets | 


Some people are saying that it was 7 
and that I only cut — 


And so my foot. How do you know they ~ 
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into the hands of a man who makes it his unique concern. ~ 


PROBLEM 
When Sammy Gumfudgeon was keeping alive by running 
a column of helpful hints in a newspaper he got a letter 
that read as follows: ‘‘ DEarR UNcLE KNow-ALxL,—I am only 


eighteen and I find that every restaurant I go to they are | 


playing Schubert’s Serenade just as I walk through the 
door. Please, can anything be done about this, or am I 
haunted ?—-Yours, PuzzLep.” 





eo 


Sammy never told me how he advised this unfortunate | 


girl, but I should like to know. 


THE PATRIOT 


He didn’t see why wireless waves shouldn’t be measured 
in feet. 
APPLAUSE 
is almost pure generosity. 


(Literary Executor’s Note: That’s one. 
headed “APPLAUSE” that runs thus :) 


The loudest is for the man who plays That Dear Little Es 


Old-Fashioned Town on the saw, with every other note flat. 


FOREWORD 
“All the characters in this book are entirely imaginary 


and bear no relation to any living persons, except perhaps | 


they might be the aunts and uncles of a few.” 


NAME 


It was the regular habit of this man, on sitting down toa a 
meal, to sharpen one knife against another, to drum on the | 
table with his fingers, to call for a waiter and address him | 


in a loud voice, to bang his toes on the floor, to make his 


chair creak, to clear his throat, and to hum. My waiter 77 


saw me looking at this man one day and murmured con- 
fidentially: ‘*We got a name for ’im. We call ’im ‘Noisy.’” 


INSOUCIANCE 


He speaks with as little regard for the possibility of E 


R. M. 


inattention as a clock striking one. 


There is another © 
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THE CHANGING FACE OF BRITAIN 


XX —HOSPITALITY 
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“We'll have to come to a different arrangement.” 


At “The Mulberry Tree”’ 


" ARS is won,” sez Sam to me, 
As we takes our pints at “The 
* Mulberry Tree ”— 


“Wars is won by shell and shot, 
And the sort of leaders a country ’s got. 


Food and money you want as well, 
And what they call the personnel, 
Meaning the man behind the gun— 
And that’s where wars is mostly won. 


I never have held with them as boast 
That a dozen Britons can down a host, 
No more than I hold with them as say 
The enemy always runs away; 


But often as not there ain’t no doubt 
They wins the war as sticks it out, 

And as for stickers, the best by half 
Is the one that meets it with a laugh. 


Yes, you and me, old son, can vouch 
That war ain’t always a downy couch ; 
The one as meets it with a joke, 

You take my word for it, he’s the bloke. 


To my way of thinking the war called Great 
Was won that way, at any rate; 

And, see if my words don’t turn out true, 

This war will be won in that way too.” A.W. B. 
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We’ve Got to be Prepared. 


guineas for an old fire-engine, at present the property 

of Swanscombe Council. 
reasons which might prompt a man to buy an old fire. 
engine—because, for instance, his house was on fire or was 
expected for some reason shortly to be on fire, or because 
he coveted the brass bell, or simply because he thought it 
would be nice to ask callers, in a casual voice, whether 


‘ MAN in Gravesend, I see, has made an offer of two 7 


they would care to see his old fire-engine. Some men buy 7 


old steam-rollers, at greatly reduced prices, just because 
they are pleasant things to have about the place. The 


motive of Mr. Raine of Gravesend, however, is a great deal | 


more admirable than this: he wants to set the engine 
alight when victory is celebrated. 

How excellent is the example of Mr. Raine. Naturally 
everybody will want to burn a fire-engine on that great 


day, but how many will realise, too late, that they have 4 


omitted to take the precaution of purchasing an engine! 
Mr. Raine, who probably bought his black-out material 
in the spring of 1937, is not the man to be caught in a futile 
last-minute queue outside the Swanscombe Council offices. 
He has made his preparations and now can sit back witha 
quiet conscience to await the inevitable hour. 

It is to be hoped that the lead given by Gravesend will 


There are a number of © 





TREE 








be followed without delay by the rest of the country. Jt is | 


just as important to be prepared for victory as it was for war. | 


No one can say when the moment of triumph will arrive: 
it may not be for years, it might be in a few months, it 
might even be to-morrow. 
victory comes to-morrow? Are you ready to play your 
full part in the celebrations? Have you laid in an ample 


supply of Japanese lanterns, whisky, balloons? What about |— 
a top-hat to jump on in Piccadilly Circus? Thege are | 
questions which every householder has got to face sooner | 


or later, and the sooner the better. 

My own view is that this is a matter for the Government, 
and I suggest that forty million pamphlets be prepared and 
distributed to every household immediately to awaken the 
country to its responsibilities and to give the necessary 
guidance. 


What To Do in the Event of Victory 


It is the duty of every householder to be ready for 
victory when it comes. By doing so, not only will he ensure 


that the celebrations are conducted in a manner worthy of 
a Great Power, but he will actually hasten the day of 
victory itself. If you wish for victory, prepare for it. 


What are you going to do if is 





The following recommendations as to the steps to be | 


taken Now and those to be taken when victory comes, 7 
should be read carefully and explained to every member | 


of the household. 


Wuat To Do Now 
(1) Decide immediately upon the room in which you 


propose to celebrate victory. This should be large, airy, | 


brilliantly lit and, if possible, full of windows. If you live 


in a street, choose a room at the front so that the light may 9 


stream from the windows across the road. The room should 
have a long table, set with chairs for a dozen or more, 4 
cocktail-cabinet, a massive sideboard of the kind which 
groans when heavily laden, a bookcase charged with books 
on Travel, Cricket, Eating, Motoring Tours, etc., ete., and, 
somewhere on the walls, a large photograph of Hitler. 4 
case of champagne would be useful. 

(2) Order quantities of crackers, paper-streamers, false 
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“7 often wonder, Sir, whether the German Leader 
shaves himself or if he employs a barber.” 


noses and balloons. Try to get the first refusal of a barrage 
balloon if you can. They will be cheap at the end of the 
war and, when painted in bright colours, make for jollity. 
But don’t try to blow them up yourself. Ask an Air-Raid 
Warden to do it for you. 

(3) Put £10 if you can afford it, or 10s. if you can’t 
afford anything, into a drawer and forget about it till 
victory comes. Then if there’s anything left to buy with 
it you can be sure of a good time. 


Wuat To Do On THE Day 


(1) Black-out Arrangements. Black-out curtains should 
not be taken down. They should be ripped down, preferably 
by the whole family pulling together, hurled into a heap 
and burnt. When the disgusting mass is well alight, shovel 
it up on your long-handled shovels and throw it into the 
Anderson Shelter, together with your tin-hats, gas-masks, 
fire-extinguishers, rolls of bandage, ration-books, armlets, 
petrol-coupons and evacuees. Empty your buckets of sand 
in too, if they aren’t being used for antirrhinum seedlings. 

Windows blacked out with paint are not worth the bother 
of scraping. Throw your anti-gas-ointment tins through them. 

(2) Reorganisation of Attics. If you have obeyed instruc- 
tions and taken all paper, books, movable woodwork and 
other inflammable material out of your attic and put it in 
the cellar, you had better leave it there, as the attic is sure 
to be full up again with a fresh collection of paper, books, 
movable woodwork and other inflammable material. If 
you have not moved all paper, etc., out of the attic, nothing 
need be done. 

(3) Burning of Old Fire-Engines, etc. All old fire-engines, 
etc., purchased during the war with a view to burning 
them in celebration of victory should now be burnt. 

(4) Strips of Paper. If you have any strips of paper 
intended for sticking over panes of glass, round the edges 
of doors, windows, etc., cover them with paste and stick 
them wherever you like. They may help to hold civilisation 
together . . . 


I have written enough of this pamphlet to give the 
Government the general idea; the rest is up to them. But 
do sincerely believe the cause to be a good and great one. 
at is going to be the effect on those poor Germans when 
they learn that Great Britain is already making feverish 
preparations for a slap-up victory celebration? Personally, 
I believe they’ll go all Graf Spee—you know, that sinking 
feeling. H. F. E. 
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Holy Russia 


ALWAYS thought that Russia was a bore; 
And now we know that Russia is a bane. 
There’s one thing pleases me about this war— 
We can’t have quite such Russian rot again. 


We are so scrupulous and kind to-day, 
Old Nick himself must not receive attack. 
We see no colours in the world but grey: 
But here is one undoubted bit of black. 


O Lord, what lectures we have had to hear, 
In what a pious and a pompous tone! 

This was the Stiggins of the hemisphere! 
And now the gaff is well and truly blown. 


Let horrid bourgeois hunt the smaller fry, 
And base capitalists their plunder plan. 

But Holy Russia would not hurt a fly 
(Just now it seems uncertain if she can). 


Red Russia—red in each false tooth and claw; 
Red Russia—scarlet with the Tory sins; 

Red Russia—cheers!—takes several on the jaw! 
Red Russia is not worth a row of Finns. 


Yet think how all our little pundits whined 

When Hitler took a chance, and Neville missed his! 
Some Latin words are present in my mind— 

“Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis.” 


I always thought that Russia was a cow; 
And now we know that Russia is a cad. 
The light is out in that large turnip now. 
The gaff is blown. And I, for one, am glad. 
P. H. 
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‘We'll have to come to a different arrangement.” 


At “The Mulberry Tree” 


,’ sez Sam to me, 

As we takes our pints at 
Mulberry Tree °— 

“Wars is won by shell and shot, 

And the sort of leaders a country ’s got. 


Food and money you want as well, 
And what they call the personnel, 
pearernts the man behind the gun— 
s where wars is mostly won. 


I never have held with them as boast 
That a dozen Britons can down a host, 
No more than I hold with them as say 
The enemy always runs away; 


But often as not there ain’t no doubt 
They wins the war as sticks it out, 

And as for stickers, the best by half 
Is the one that meets it with a laugh. 


Yes, you and me, old son, can vouch 
That war ain’t always a downy couch; 
The one as meets it with a joke, 

You take my word for it, he’s the bloke. 


To my way of thinking the war called Great 
Was won that way, at any rate; 

And, see if my words don’t turn out true, 
This war will be won in that way too.” 
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We’ve Got to be Prepared. 


MAN in Gravesend, I see, has made an offer of two 
guineas for an old fire- -engine, at present the property 
of Swanscombe Council. There are a number of 

reasons which might prompt a man to buy an old fire. 
engine—because, for instance, his house was on fire or was 
expected for some reason shortly to be on fire, or because 
he coveted the brass bell, or simply because he thought it 
would be nice to ask callers, in a casual voice, whether 
they would care to see his old fire- engine. Some men buy 
old steam-rollers, at greatly reduced prices, just because 
they are pleasant things to have about the place. The 
motive of Mr. Raine of Gravesend, however, is a great deal 
more admirable than this: he wants to set the engine 
alight when victory is celebrated. 

How excellent is the example of Mr. Raine. Naturally 
everybody will want to burn a fire-engine on that great 


day, but how many will realise, too late, that they have © 


omitted to take the precaution ‘of purchasing an engine! 
Mr. Raine, who probably bought his black-out material 
in the spring of 1937, is not the man to be caught in a futile 
last-minute queue outside the Swanscombe Council offices. 


He has made his preparations and now can sit back witha 7 


quiet conscience to await the inevitable hour. 

It is to be hoped that the lead given by Gravesend will 
be followed without delay by the rest of the country. It is 
just as important to be prepared for victory as it was for war. 
No one can say when the moment of triumph will arrive: 
it may not be for years, it might be in a few months, it 


might even be to-morrow. What are you going to do if | 
victory comes to-morrow? Are you ready to play your | 
full part in the celebrations? Have you laid in an ample | 
supply of Japanese lanterns, whisky, balloons? What about | 
a top-hat to jump on in Piccadilly Cireus? These are | 
questions which every householder has got to face sooner | 


or later, and the sooner the better. 


My own view is that this is a matter for the Government, : 
and I suggest that forty million pamphlets be prepared and |~ 


distributed to every household immediately to awaken the 


country to its responsibilities and to give the necessary | 


guidance. 
What To Do in the Event of Victory 


It is the duty of every householder to be ready for 
victory when it comes. By doing so, not only will he ensure | 
that the celebrations are conducted in a manner worthy of 
a Great Power, but he will actually hasten the day of 


victory itself. If you wish for victory, prepare for it. 


The following recommendations as to the steps to he 


taken Now and those to be taken when victory comes, | 
should be read carefully and explained to every member | 
of the household. 


Wuat To Do Now 


(1) Decide immediately upon the room in which you is 
propose to celebrate victory. This should be large, airy, § 


brilliantly Jit and, if possible, full of windows. If you live 
in a street, choose a room at the front so that the light may 
stream from the windows across the road. The room should 
have a long table, set with chairs for a dozen or more, 4 


cocktail-cabinet, a massive sideboard of the kind which : 
groans when heavily laden, a bookcase charged with books 7 
on Travel, Cricket, Eating, Motoring Tours, etc., etc., and, 7 


somewhere on the walls, a large photograph of Hitler. 
case of champagne would be useful. 





(2) Order quantities of crackers, paper-streamers, false) 
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“7 often wonder, Sir, whether the German Leader 
shaves himself or if he employs a barber.” 


noses and balloons. Try to get the first refusal of a barrage 
balloon if you can. They will be cheap at the end of the 
war and, when painted in bright colours, make for jollity. 
But don’t try to blow them up yourself. Ask an Air-Raid 
Warden to do it for you. 

(3) Put £10 if you can afford it, or 10s. if you can’t 
afford anything, into a drawer and forget about it till 
victory comes. Then if there’s anything left to buy with 
it you can be sure of a good time. 


Wuat To Do On Tur Day 


(1) Black-out Arrangements. Black-out curtains should 
not be taken down. They should be ripped down, preferably 
by the whole family pulling together, hurled into a heap 
and burnt. When the disgusting mass is well alight, shovel 
it up on your long-handled shovels and throw it into the 
Anderson Shelter, together with your tin-hats, gas-masks, 
fire-extinguishers, rolls of bandage, ration-books, armlets, 
petrol-coupons and evacuees. Empty your buckets of sand 
in too, if they aren’t being used for antirrhinum seedlings. 

Windows blacked out with paint are not worth the bother 
of scraping. Throw your anti-gas-ointment tins through them. 

(2) Reorganisation of Attics. If you have obeyed instruc- 
tions and taken all paper, books, movable woodwork and 
other inflammable material out of your attic and put it in 
the cellar, you had better leave it there, as the attic is sure 
to be full up again with a fresh collection of paper, books, 
movable woodwork and other inflammable material. If 
you have not moved all paper, etc., out of the attic, nothing 
need be done. 

(3) Burning of Old Fire-Engines, etc. All old fire-engines, 

etc., purchased during the war with a view to burning 
them in celebration of victory should now be burnt. 
_ (4) Strips of Paper. If you have any strips of paper 
intended for sticking over panes of glass, round the edges 
of doors, windows, etc., cover them with paste and stick 
them wherever you like. They may help to hold civilisation 
together... 


I have written enough of this pamphlet to give the 
Government the general idea; the rest is up to them. But 
I do sincerely believe the cause to be a good and great one. 

yhat is going to be the effect on those poor Germans when 
they learn that Great Britain is already making feverish 
preparations for a slap-up victory celebration? Personally, 
I believe they’ll go all Graf Spee—you know, that sinking 
feeling. H. F. E. 
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Holy Russia 


ALWAYS thought that Russia was a bore; 
And now we know that Russia is a bane. 
There’s one thing pleases me about this war— 
We can’t have quite such Russian rot again. 


We are so scrupulous and kind to-day, 
Old Nick himself must not receive attack. 
We see no colours in the world but grey: 
But here is one undoubted bit of black. 


O Lord, what lectures we have had to hear, 
In what a pious and a pompous tone! 

This was the Stiggins of the hemisphere! 
And now the gaff is well and truly blown. 


Let horrid bourgeois hunt the smaller fry, 
And base capitalists their plunder plan. 

But Holy Russia would not hurt a fly 
(Just now it seems uncertain if she can). 


Red Russia—red in each false tooth and claw; 
Red Russia—scarlet with the Tory sins; 

Red Russia—cheers!—takes several on the jaw! 
Red Russia is not worth a row of Finns. 


Yet think how all our little pundits whined 

When Hitler took a chance, and Neville missed his! 
Some Latin words are present in my mind— 

“Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis.” 


I always thought that Russia was a cow; 

And now we know that Russia is a cad. 
The light is out in that large turnip now. 

The gaff is blown. And I, for one, am glad. 


7. a. 
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“It’s this income-tax depression, darling. 


R. SMITH is a lorry. Our 
section has been breaking 


away from the old traditions 
—dating back to the beginning of 
the war—of calling tanks, armoured 
vehicles, dragons and lorries frivolous 
names like ‘ Boomps-a-Daisy,” or 
“Gert.” Our biggest concession to 
whimsicality is the name “St. George” 
for our section’s dragon. 

Mr. Smith is more than an ordinary 
lorry. He is a scientific lorry. He was 
also for a brief period, when Lieutenant 
Spanner’s engineering urge ran riot, an 
experimental lorry. You see, his job is 
to print battle maps. He actually 
carries a real map-printing press which 
occupies nearly the whole of his 
interior. In the remaining space are 
paper, ink, Sapper Satchell, and other 
map-printing requisites. 

Mr. Smith touts for orders, so to 
speak, by going round Divisional and 








Wheels of War 


Mr. Smith 


Corps H.Q. in their luxurious chateaux 
just outside French villages, for in one 
respect this war is much like the last. 
He arrives, plumps himself down in the 
courtyard with a sigh, and Lieutenant 
Spanner, R.E., at once goes in to 
report that everything is ready for 
hatching out a lovely clutch of what- 
ever map the general has been sticking 
pins in that morning and now wants 
other people to play with too. After a 
day or so Mr. Smith has probably 
satisfied the general’s map - urge, 
gathers himself up and patters off to 
fresh chiteaux and generals new. 
Now it wasn’t long before Lieutenant 
Spanner realised in a mood of research 
that there was a bad waste of energy 
going on, for Mr. Smith had one engine- 
thing—power-unit or prime-mover, if 
you want to go all sapper-hat—inside 
him to drive his printing machine, and 
another one outside to drive Mr. Smith. 
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He simply refuses to be laughed out of it.” 


He said to Corporal Gadget: ‘Why 
shouldn’t we fix up Mr. Smith’s own 
engine to do both jobs?” 


“Be a saving-like, wouldn’t it?” 7 


said Gadget, and Sapper Satchell, 
standing by, said “Ar,” very wisely. 
Satchell, by the way, was a pudding- 
faced man whose trade was that of 
““machine-minder,” and whose job it 
was to “mind” the printing machine, 
supplying its wants by day and tucking 
it up at night. 

“After all,” continued Spanner, 
“we're always stationary when we’re 
printing . . .” 

“And there’s no call for to print 
when we’re on the move,” finished 
Gadget, quite worked up about it. 

“Ar!” endorsed Sapper Satchell, 
sucking his teeth. 

“Then we'll get on the job this after- 
noon,” decided Spanner. 

With great thoughts of promotion in 
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the field for devotedly saving the 
Army the expense of one power-unit 
per map-printing lorry, Lieutenant 
Spanner and Corporal Gadget got to 
work, while Sapper Satchell buzzed 
gently about lending a hand. They 
disconnected the inside engine and laid 
it carefully in the courtyard, they 
fitted pulleys and bolts, they ran wires 
all over the place like a spider’s web, 
and finally they set about installing a 
beautiful gilded master-switch which 
Corporal Gadget, eyes fixed blankly on 
an elusive point just over Spanner’s 
head, announced that he had Found 
at the Back of the Chateau. He was 
promptly sent back again to see if he 
could also Discover some Black Enamel 
to camouflage it. 

At this point came a summons for 
Lieutenant Spanner from the general, 
and he went off, leaving Sapper 
Satchell to complete the fixing up of 
the switch. The general, it seemed, had 
found quite a new area to plan a battle 
on and wanted some maps of the same 
at once, please. Taking a note of the 
section required, Spanner returned at 
the double, delighted to have a chance 
of testing Mr. Smith out. 

When Sapper Satchell, inside the 
lorry, had got his sheets of paper out, 
fitted the plate on to the cylinder and 


_ generally got the machine ready, 


Spanner shouted out to switch on for 
printing and went round to the front 
to start the engine... . 

Quite what Sapper Satchell had 
done we never found out. Evidently 


- he had crossed some wires somewhere. 


He had also left Mr. Smith in gear... 

Spanner luckily had presence of 
mind enough to fling himself aside. He 
picked himself up just in time to see 
Mr. Smith charging out of the main 


_ gate and straight down the road to the 


centre of the village. In the back was 
the stolid Sapper Satchell imperturb- 


_ ably trying to feed paper into the 
| printing machine. Apparently he had 


no idea that his officer was not in front 


| driving him. That it was suddenly 
_ found necessary to print maps at 
_ twenty m.p.h. down a French country 


toad did not worry him. All that 
worried him was that the printing 


» machine, for some reason, would not 


work, 
Snatching a dispatch-rider’s motor- 


) cycle, Spanner set off in pursuit of Mr. 


Smith. He was not difficult to follow. 
Through the village outskirts he had 
blazed a very definite trail of over- 
turned stalls, abandoned bicycles, 
smashed hand-carts, crying children, 
and inhabitants up lamp-posts. At 
the cross-roads, however, he had met 
his Waterloo. 

Diagonally athwart the roads and 
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blocking both routes, each of which 
of course was being used by a battalion 
on the march, sat Mr. Smith. His nose 
was in a café window and he wore a 
check table-cloth on his bonnet. The 
proprietor was trying to charge a 
casual infantry major for spilt beer, as 
being the senior British officer in sight. 
The close-packed troops were singing 
a ribald song. A military policeman, 
with the air of one who is trying to 
restore his dignity after an unfortunate 
experience, was dusting the seat of 
his trousers and speaking severely to 
Sapper Satchell, who was sitting in the 
driving-seat pulling levers in a dreamy 
sort of way. Nothing had the slightest 
effect on Mr. Smith’s movements, even 
though his engine was running. But 
now from his tail-board, with clock- 
work-like regularity, map after map 
came shooting out into the crowd like 
an evening paper rushing off its final 
edition. 

As Lieutenant Spanner came up 
Satchell caught his eye helplessly, 
turned round to salute and trod by 
accident on the accelerator. The 
printing machine promptly trebled its 
output and a positive sea of paper shot 
out over the assembled troops like 
autumn leaves in a sudden gust of 
wind. They stopped singing, and cries 
of ‘‘Wuxtra-Spusshul!” and ‘Oo’s 
won the three-thirty, chum?” rose 
instead. They then broke into another 
and even more ribald song. . . . 

Both battalions were eventually 
induced to collaborate to move Mr. 
Smith bodily; but he didn’t run out of 
paper and petrol till long after the 
troops had run out of humour and 
adjectives. 

Sapper Satchell, whose unskilled 
efforts with the switch had caused it 
all, was had up before the Colonel for 
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inefficiency. Nothing much happened 
to him, though, because quite early on 
it turned out that he was hardly to 
blame. For apparently he wasn’t a 
“machine-minder” by trade at all— 
not at least as the term is generally 
accepted. He had been enlisted as 
such, because that was what he said 
he had been, but actually in his 
civilian employment the only “ma- 
chines ”’ he had “minded” were the slot 
machines on a seaside pier. Looking 
after a printing press was therefore a 
little out of his class, but give him a 
wallet of coppers and a couple of 
““What-Uncle-Saw-in-Paris’’ machines 
and you probably couldn’t have a 
better man to slip you change for a 
bob. A. A. 
° ° 


Daughters 


“47 OU, Mother, never were in love— 
You missed it, rather. 

‘How do I know you never were?’ 

Well ...! Father .. .!!” 


°o ° 


“Three unidentified foreign aeroplanes 
were fired at by A.A. guns to-day when they 
flew over Arnhem, Holland, says a British 
United Press message. When later they 
passed over the town of Rheuen and the 
village of Barnevelt they were again attacked. 

They had then ascended to 122,000 feet 
and later disappeared.”— Yorkshire Paper. 


Into thin air, probably. 


° ° 


“The bride entered the church decorated 
with bowls of pink Dorothy Perkins roses. 
with Mr. Lawrence Palmer, brother of the 
bridegroom, who gave her away.” 

Natal Paper. 


Without breaking anything ? 
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VERY winter my Uncle James 
E tried to hibernate. He would 
curl himself up in a vast airing- 
cupboard he had in his house and 
announce to his protesting wife that he 
would sleep until the spring. He never 
managed to last more than three days, 
but he always declared that it was not 
hunger that made him come out, but 
thirst. He said that the noise of the 
water in the cistern made him think of 
drink. One year he tried the boot cup- 
board, but he found it too cold, and 
when he called out to his wife to cover 
him with leaves she threatened to 
divorce him. 

From his experiences of hibernation 
over a period of years my Uncle 
James formed theories of evolution 
which conflicted with those of all 
natural historians, from Darwin to 
Wells. He believed that Homo sapiens 
had reached a state half-way between 
monkeys and bears. He searched 
through history and could only find 
eight supermen—the Seven Sleepers 
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“ Thick or clear, Madam?” 


Animals in Winter 


of Ephesus and Rip Van Winkle. He 
started to write a monograph on the 
Seven Sleepers, and I think he would 
have completed it if he could have kept 
awake. 

The troubles of my Uncle James 
were those of all highly civilised 
creatures. The less civilised will not 
let them alone. Whenever he was 
trying to get a little sleep my aunt 
would go about the house banging 
doors, clattering fire-irons and shifting 
dust from one place to another. In the 
end he locked himself in his bedroom 
and stayed in bed. Even then he got 
no peace, for he had scarcely been there 
two days when my aunt sent a fireman 
up a ladder to smash the window and 
rescue him. After that my Uncle 
James resorted to cunning. Instead of 
saying that he was going to sleep he 
said he was going to do The Times 
crossword puzzle. He remained undis- 
turbed for the rest of his life. 

There have been two examples 
recently of this mania for interfering 
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with members of a higher civilisation. |_ 
I see that the Government has estab. | 
lished a laboratory where attempts are | 
being made to keep hedgehogs awake | — 
during the winter; and in Finland the 
general din is prematurely arousing 
the bears. 

Homo sapiens is asking for trouble 
when he starts doing this sort of thing. 
As my Uncle James used to point out, 
the bear and the hedgehog manage to 
do very well for themselves without 7 
working for more than six months in 7 
the year. That seems to prove that 7 
they are capable of far greater things © 
than man.- If we let them alone they 7 
will not hurt us, but who can tell what 7 
they will do if we keep on waking them 
up? I believe, with my Uncle James, 
that they will turn and rend this noise- 
crazy world of ours and upset evolu- 
tion by wiping Homo sapiens off the 
face of the earth. I not only believe it, 
but I hope it. That would stop the 
“Raiders Passed” signal waking me 
up on a frosty morning. 
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[Stalin is said to have asked for German help.] 
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Mr. PUNCH’S 
HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 
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IN A GOOD CAUSE 


OU are asked to think and to 

y think in good time of the 
wounded. At any moment their 

needs may become imperative. They 





> Janus 
‘sd 





will not consider themselves heroes, | 


they will not complain ; they will be | 


those who have neither fallen in action 
nor come safely through the ordeal, 


but are part of the reparable human | 
wastage of war; we shall hear them | 


speaking again—the less_ seriously 
disabled—in the language long ago 


familiar to us: “I got my packet at | 


—; I was luckier than some,” and 
yet there will be months of pain in 
front of them before they can take 
their place on active service or in 
civilian life once more. 





You are also asked to think of the | 


Navy at sea, the men in the trenches, 
the men flying, minesweepers, search- 
light: posts, anti-aircraft stations. All 


are in exposed, cold, wet situations. | 
They need Balaclava helmets, stock- © 


ings, gloves, mittens and woollen 
waistcoats for the winter. 

Mr. Punch has already bought 
and distributed :— 


Chintz . ; . 350 yds. 
Bleached Calico . 1120 ,, 


Unbleached Calico . 900 ,, 
Turkey Twill . ; 60 ,, 
Flannelette . Hee w 
Winceyette  . . 9148 ,, 
Turkish Towelling . 86 ,, 
Ripple Cloth . . ee, 
Knitting Wool. . 8619 Ib. 


Cold weather has arrived and the need for woollen articles is very urgent. Every penny 
subscribed will be used for the comfort of the men serving, or Hospital patients, and no expenses 
whatever will be deducted. ‘Though we know well that these are days of privation and self- 
denial for all, we yet ask you, those who can, to send us donations, large or small, according to 
your means; for experience in the last war has proved a hundred times over how urgent is 
the call and how invaluable is the assistance that can be rendered. Will you please address all 
contributions and inquiries to :—Punch Hospital Comforts Fund, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. Phadn’t 
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“1 hope to get their arms-drill smartened up by the time we get to Jerusalem.” 
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- TE first came in the summer,” 
said Mr. Bolivar wearily, buy- 
ing himself another tonic 

water. ‘He did not do any more than 

sit on my front-garden railings then, 

-and he used to say, quite politely, 


| ‘Good morning’ to me when I went out 


ny 
ses 
elf- 
to 


18 | 


all 
4. 


- to catch my train. 

“I would have liked to have asked 
shim not to sit on my front-garden 
‘railings, but his saying ‘Good morning’ 

like that made me think it would be 
rather churlish.” 
' “Who sat on your front-garden 
railings, Mr. Bolivar?” we asked 
»kindly, but Mr. Bolivar paid no heed, 
“and went on: “One day I came out 
and found him sitting backwards on 
ny front-garden railings. Instead of 
shaving his feet on the pavement he had 
them inside on my crazy, and I looked 
at him very sternly indeed, very 
pointedly, only he said ‘Good morning’ 
with such courteous affability that I 
Thadn’t the heart to say what I was 
going to say—hint, as I intended, about 
“trespass. 


Law of Trespass 


“T hoped he could see I did not like it. 

“He used to come every morning 
and stay all day, and go away when it 
was dark. It was all rather surprising. 

“T asked Marion what she thought 
we ought to do, and she said she did 
not know. He seemed a very nice 
young man, she said, and he did not 
do or say anything, only sat there all 
day long, not doing any harm, whist- 
ling ‘Annie Laurie,’ or looking at the 
house, or sometimes turning round to 
look at the passers-by. 

“T said I would not mind so much if 
he sat with his feet on the pavement, 
but when he sat with his feet in our 
front garden I thought it was trespass. 

“She said, ‘You’d better speak to 
him about it then,’ and I said, ‘Well, 
I hardly like to—we’ve not been intro- 
duced and never say any more than 
“Good morning” to each other.’ 

“Marion said she thought I might 
speak to him all the same. ‘He’s been 
sitting on our front railings for over 
two months now,’ she said, ‘and I 
think the whole affair is odd enough for 


you not to worry about the formality 
of an introduction.’ 

“So I did speak to him, and he 
answered me very civilly and said his 
name was Edgar Freezing, and he used 
to be a farmer and a law student, but 
was retired now on a small competence. 

“TI said, ‘What about trespassing, 
then ?’ 

““'Trespassing ?’ he said. 

“*Yes,’ I said. ‘When you sit with 
your feet in my front garden it’s 
trespass.’ 

““There’s no such thing as trespass, 
Mr.—Mr. 2? 

*** Bolivar,’ I said. 

“*__Mr. Bolivar. I’ve not damaged 
anything of yours, have I?’ 

“*QOh, no,’ I said, ‘not at all.’ 

““Then you can’t do anything about 
it,’ he said, and went on sitting with 
his feet in my front garden, and I had 
to hurry away or I should have missed 
my train. 

“He was so gentle and polite, and 
had such a charming smile, I felt quite 
a pig, and for the next few days I tried 
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“1 know it’s very gratifying to have you model yourself on my lines, Mr. Crankshott... 


to be more than usually nice to him 
when I said ‘Good morning,’ even 
though he was sitting with his feet in 
my front garden. 

“The only thing that seemed to 
bother him was rain. Often it drove 
him away, but he would sit out short 
showers under an umbrella; and 
presently he draped an old macintosh 
round the umbrella so that it covered 
him like a little tent, and then the rain 
did not bother him so much. 

“Later in the vear, when rain eame 
more frequently, he moved over to a 
stone seat I had fixed in the angle of 
the wall, and leaned two poles against 
the house with a tarpaulin tacked over 
them so that he could sit right inside 
in great comfort. 

“There were times when I got really 
annoyed. It is a respectable ordinary 
sort of suburban road where I live, 
and I did not like the strangeness of it 
and the way the neighbours sniggered. 

“*Tt really ts trespass,’ I said to him 
one day. ‘You’re right inside now.’ 

















And he said, ‘Well, I only came over 
here because of the rain, and I have 
not done any damage, have I?’ 

“*Knocking nails in is damage,’ I 
said. 

“*T’ve only knocked nails in my own 
bits of wood,’ he said, and very 
willingly and cheerfully moved every- 
thing—tarpaulin, poles, stove, camp- 
bed Did I say he was staying all 
night now?” 

*“No, Mr. Bolivar,” we said. 

“He was. And not a thing of mine 
had been damaged, I had to admit. 

“*T can’t think what you do it for,’ 
I said, and he said he liked the peace 
and quiet, and the colour of the bricks, 
and he wasn’t doing any harm—was 
he now, really ? 

“Tt was all so ingenuous I had to 
agree with him, and my heart quite 
warmed towards him when he said 
what he did about our bricks, because 
I had chosen them myself and I was 
rather proud of them. 

““If you can prove I’ve done the 
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his little oil-stove and camp-bed and 
odds and ends set out on it. I used to 
look for tea-stains or boot-marks on 
our carpet, because anything like that, 
he told me, was damage, and I could 
have prosecuted him for it, but he was 
always most tidy and particular, and 
I could never find anything.” 

We all bought Mr. Bolivar a bottle of 
tonic water each, we were so sorry for 
him. He stuffed them in his pockets 
and picked up his hat. He thanked us 
very much and said, brightening up a 
little, “Of course, it will be all right 
when the Bill goes through.” 

“What Bill, Mr. Bolivar?” we asked. 

“The Access to Mountains Bill,” 
replied Mr. Bolivar. ““Then I can put 
up a notice in my sitting-room saying, 
‘Trespassers Will Be Prosecuted,’ and 
he will have to get up a petition and a 
lot of signatures to prove that he ought 
to be allowed to stay there. 


“That,” concluded Mr. Bolivar, 


' “might not be so easy.” 


° ° 


Bulger Says... 


KNOW only one economist who 
was correct in his forecast of the 
outbreak of war. As long ago as 
1935 Bulger told me that the Nazis 


_ would have to go to war sooner or later 
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to save themselves from bankruptcy, 
unless they were left with too little 
money to go to war. The fact that this 
remarkable prophecy came true in 
September made me lean more than 
ever on Bulger’s detached and logical 


' thought in these grave hours. In the 


few brief conversations we have had 
—for Bulger is a busy man—he has 
made many things clear to me. 

A few days ago I was becoming 
increasingly worried about the com- 
plicated state of international relations, 
and I asked him to explain them. In 
a few sentences he outlined the facts. 

The predominant feature in inter- 


~ national relations to-day, Bulger says, 
> is the war. 
two wars, but actually there is only 


On the surface there are 


one. Every nation in the world is 
taking part in it, but many of them are 
what Bulger calls non-combatant com- 
batants. Most of the non-combatants 
are non-combatant because they do 
not know which side to join. Italy and 
Japan, for instance, would help Ger- 
many were it not for the fact that they 
are against Russia. Germany herself 
would be for Finland if that did not 
mean being against Russia, and 
Turkey would be against Germany or 
Germany for Turkey were it not that 
their friends are enemies. 


Bulger thinks that we should supply 
arms to Germany if she would promise 
to send them on to Finland; and he 
says that the Soviet Pact was signed 
because Hitler wanted to keep his 
allies out of his lightning war so that 
he could have all the reparations for 
himself if he won. 

The only non-combatant combatant 
whose position is quite clear, Bulger 
says, is the United States of America, 
and feeling runs so high there that 
they have had to put a three-hundred- 
mile neutral belt around themselves 
to stop themselves joining in. - 
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I have also been alarmed this week 
by the number of people who are busy 
publishing war aims. I wondered 
whether, at a time like this, the country 
could afford such vast expenditure of 
time and energy. Bulger set my fears 
at rest. He says that it is most im- 
portant to have as many different war 
aims as possible, so that when peace 
comes we can choose the best of them. 
He says that people who are com- 
piling lists of their war aims are doing 
work of such national importance that 
they should be exempt from military 
service. 
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“ Bit of a change from the last time | was in Paris— 
I’d come over to fight a Frenchman.” 
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At the Play 





‘THE GoLpEN Cuckoo” (DUCHESS) 
To say that in our war-time theatre 


sex rears its ugly head 
would be ungallant to the 
ladies; that sex does, how- 
ever, ubiquitously show a 
pretty limb is a statement 
whose accuracy can easily 
be tested nowadays in the 
playhouse area. Accord- 
ingly one lifts the hat more 
readily to any manage- 
ment which more austerely 
aims a trifle higher and 
considers brains and black- 
out to be a possible mix- 
ture. Mr. Denis JOoHN- 
STON’Ss new piece, The 
Golden Cuckoo, is certainly 
an odd specimen of dra- 
matic ornithology, but its 
oddity is no small virtue 
when the general policy is 
all for the humming birds 
and mumming birds and 
others of fine feather. 
One might try to classify 
it in the Polonian manner. 
Political-farcical, shall we 
say, or fantastic-satirical ? 
But nothing will wholly fit. 
The story is of a shabby, 
chivalrous, Bohemian 
scholar - journalist whose 
special line is free- 
lancing round the 
graveyard as a diligent 
obituarist. Mr. Frank 
PETTINGELL _ presents 
this Mr. Dotheright, 
B.A. (pronounced 
Duthery) with the fine 
curvilinear facade and 
the tousled benign 
nobility of G.K.C. 
Confronted by _ this 
amiable bulk we might 
amend our Belloc— 


“Remote and ineffectual 
Don 

And much resembling 
Chesterton.” 


Duthery is remote in 
so far as he is a citizen 
of a small nation; this, 
one presumes to exist 
somewhere across the 
Irish Channel, but the 
accents are assorted. 
The man is ineffectual 
because his professional 
efforts seem to be sadly 
unrewarding. He wan- 
ders about with two 
attendant bourgeois 
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and a Fascist cabby, declaring himself objective of insurgents. This path of 

glory leads not to the grave but, via © 
the police-court, to an asylum. From (Mr. | 
this last, however, Duthery manages to 7 : 


the founder of a one-man republic, 
and, more eloquently than effectively, 
attempts to occupy a post office, since 
that is usually the first, if unromantic, 
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THE ONE-MAN REBELLION 


Mr. Dotheright, B.A. . . . . . Mr. FRANK PETTINGELL 
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: ent Secre 
emerge; we leave him delivering a find opr. 
speech (of notable poetic) panic 
quality) about the cruelty — ~ 
of a Providence which ha | jan 
equipped man with af) gery 
faculty of pity and yet st © Cyr 
him in so pitiful a world. FB contir 
These excursions into 7 aspec 
politics and _ philosophy 7 and-g 
come to him mainly as the queer 


result of a row with the) > put ; 
local editor of a national | 








ment 
newspaper. Duthery wal 4 ty 
commissioned to write the} howe 
obituary notice of a foreign | jeye} 
scientist who inconside- | made 
ately omitted, for a while ” 
to die. The author justl | 
claimed payment on th), At 
modest scale of £1 6s. & 
for half a column, and wa) “CINt 
refused. The subject of his) Ta 
piece, at length a veritabk © could 
corpse, became a_ public) circun 





mystery and then a parto usual 
an International Situation | joys f 
There were reasons of State : Peter 
why Duthery’s — silene” andin 
should be bought, and this mime: 
led to a grandly comie fate. ' 
scene in which an edita’ a Nev 
endeavoured to give OldD 
Duthery a hundred pounds say, a: 
while all that repub~ more 
lican incorruptible Fairie: 
wanted was his jus) Ensa, 
price of £1 6s. 8d. | and t 
Here is Cloud. BasIL- 
Cuckoo-Land indeed! Drury 
and the playgoer look} happy 
ing for normal enter! ~ pian ca 
tainment may find it serve ¢ 
climate misty. But Whe 
the air is hill-top stuf) how cc 
and bracing after th tale | 
familiar relaxation (9) Lami 
war-time revels. Atanj/) the Co 
rate a couple of hour|§ there y 
on Duthering Height > Londo: 
are a gloriously differ’) panton 
ent experience. They) placid, 
are enhanced by th/) of the 
nice company whid| ella, V 
the man keeps, and by¥ so muc 
the no less nice Com) lady w 
pany recruited to prey} many 
sent them. Miss Maing} mime s 
O'NEILL is in greararely 
form with brogue anl§) nowade 
blarney as a domestit§all of 
“help” (or hindrane/§ cordial 
whose fingers are any] buxom 
where but in her owing it fi 
wash-pot. The Golde But let 
Cuckoo is accompanieiimby. H 















m |) (Mr. Epwarp Lexy) and by a nervous 
to) Secretary-Bird from the Law (Mr. 
ll |) Nogt HowLettT). Other good com- 
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panions are Mr. Epwarp 


- Riapy as a Fascist cab- 


’ man, frosty with age but 

fiery of temper, and Mr. 
| Cwartes VIcToR repre- 
' senting the more choleric 
' aspects of editorial push- 


1) and-go. The result offers 


queer, uneven, unusual, 
- but abundant  entertain- 
~ ment to those who prefer 
a turn on the heights, 
~ however Duthering, to the 


level pegging of a well- 
made play. 1. B. 


At the Pantomime 





| “CrnpERELLA” (COLISEUM) 


tol 





blic 


' Tae London theatres 
could hardly in this year’s 
circumstances offer the 


~ usual Christmas spate of 


ion! joys for juveniles. Even 
tate’ Peter Pan is an evacuee, 


ne andinthe West End, panto- 
this  mimenearly suffered Peter’s 
mic fate. The Lyceum became 
litor 


rive) 


nds” 


Just 


"and the magician 
all 


Bastt-Din, are using 


on his adventures by a Boiled Owl 
from the forest of Local Government 


a Never-never-land last summer, and 
Old Drury is now, as commerce would 
» say, an export house. In other and 
pub} more fanciful words, the two Good 
ible! Fairies of the Forces, Naart and 

A Ewsa, assisted by Sir Harlequin Hicks 


lee! Drury Lane for the 
jook-| happy dispatch of Thes- 
nte’ pian camp-followers to 
d itt) serve the Services. 

Bu Where, then, and 
stui) how could the familiar 
r th tale be told? Mr. 
m of) LaipLER remembered 
tary/) the Coliseum and has 
nour)» there provided Central 







‘ight’ London with its only 
lifer |S pantomime—a large, 
They) placid, pictorial version 
y thi) of the eternal Cinder- 





which 
nd by 
Com: 
9 pre 
LATRE 

t 





ella. Why do we have 
so much of this young 
lady when there are so 
many jovial panto- 
mime stories which so 
tarely have a look-in 
e anigjpnowadays? Have not 
nesti(pall of us the most 
rancéj cordial memories of 

any} buxom blondes swash- 
r owlpeing it finely as Crusoe ? 
olde But let such regrets go 
banielljby. Here are Cinders 
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and Prince Charming and Dandini once 
again; and, since the last is played by 
Miss JANE CorDa, let us add Sursum 
to the Corda and be seasonably glad. 
It must be confessed that the parts 





HIS SECOND WIND 


eee Ee ee ee 
Baron de Broke ..... 





C Ty B a Sdeways miss ) 





THE LADY WHO HAD 


MN ke a ee ee 
MU. 5 os eee ees ae 


intended to be funny do not offer 
what is sometimes advertised as “a 
continuous scream.” 
libretto hardly supplies Baron and 
Buttons (the Two LgEsLiEs, Messrs. 
Ho.tMgEs and Sarony) with the richest 


An anonymous 


. . Mr. Lesiie Sarony 


Mr. Lestrze HoLMEs 


“cc 


yi) 


a iy 


NO SIDEWAYS 


FERGUSON BROTHERS 
Miss JoAN FRED-EMNEY 
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of opportunities to spread their con- 
quests farther. The Ugly Sisters (the 
Misses FRED-EMNEY) spare no effort 
to make sights of themselves, and 
would break the proud spirit, of any 


beauty specialist. Animal 
and Mineral supply further 
chances of laughter. <A 
moke in Cinderella? Well, 
anything may be expected 
in a programme which 
begins by quoting ADpIson, 
and Mr. CHARLIE Jass does 
the donkey work with 
faithful skill. No less ex- 
cellent is the horse with the 
Brothers Ferauson “in” 
rather than “up.” Com- 
pared with such lively 
creatures a pretty team of 
Cinderellan ponies seems 
inevitably rather a tame 
addition to the Dumb 
Friends’ League. On the 
Mineral side there are the 
THREE LOosEScREwS, who 
observe the tradition that 
the Broker’s Men should 
themselves be unbreakable, 
and pursue their upright 
calling with every kind of 
acrobatic collapse. 
Pantomime of old, when 
it spread itself scenically, 


used to achieve some miracles of 
hideousness. Now it is much easier to 
the eye. Cinderella is lavish with dis- 
cretion. Amid the woods and palaces 
of Romancia taste keeps on breaking 
in. Moreover, there isa most decorative 


Prince. The business of 
a principal boy has been 
defined as “to look it, to 
leg it, and to lung it.” 
Miss Patricia BURKE 
passes all these tests, 
and whether sheis hunt- 
ing the fox, treading a 
ballroom measure, or 
seeing whom and where 
the shoe pinches, she 
is a sightly, spritely, 
and tuneful Roman- 
cian. Her Cinderella, 
Miss JoAN COLE, can 
also meet all musical 
requirements as well as 
‘the demands of pathos. 
little Dorrits Mr. 
Plornish would observe 
to his songful father- 
in-law: “I never heard 
you come the warbles 
as I have heard you 
come the warbles this 
night.” Both Miss 
BuRKE and Miss CoE 
“come the warbles” 
triumphantly. I. B. 
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Misunderstood 


7 ITLER is a man of his word,” 
said my scientific friend 
Snaith. 

I was at once enormously interested, 
as I always am by Snaith’s theories. 
He has a mind that is very much aloof 
from the world, and works out all his 
theories by Higher Mathematics; and 
they interest me all the more for that 
reason, for one gets tired of too many 
facts. 

“You should put that theory before 
the public,” I said. “It is bound to be 
of considerable interest.” 

“T should like to,” he answered. “I 
think that some scientific magazine 
might like it, or perhaps I should send 
it to one of the more serious political 
papers.” 

“T think I know the paper for it,” I 
said, “if you leave it to me.” 

And he left it to me. 

“‘On what do you base your theory ?” 
asked. 

“He said it himself,” said Snaith. 
“And when I read that, I began to 
work out what must have happened, 
and very soon the whole thing became 
perfectly clear to me. I believe he was 
speaking the truth.” 


— 


“What about his statement to the 
Prime Minister at Munich,” I asked, 
“saying that he had absolutely no 
further territorial aims in Europe?” 

“A case in point,” said Snaith. “The 
publicjudgedwithout fullinformation.” 

“And what was the full informa- 
tion?” I asked. 

“Simply this,” he said. “That nine 
in ten Germans put up with Hitler—” 

“As many as that?” I asked. 

“Well, call it eight in ten,” said 
Snaith. “But eight in ten have 
accepted his system, and the other 
two don’t like being crushed by it, and 
they naturally want to see him blown 
up. This, I may say, is not Higher 
Mathematics at all, but quite simple 
arithmetic. There are 80 million 
Germans, which is of course 8 million 
tens, which works out at 16 million 
who want to see him put out of 
the way. Now what is the obvious 
counter to that? It is what we know 
they do.” 

“A double?” I suggested. 

Snaith laughed. 

“A double?” he said. “That would 
be no good. And in any case he is dead 
long ago. No, thousands of doubles is 





“ There has been an unsuccessful raid on the Firth of 
Forth . . .. a German submarine is reported to have been sunk 


in the North Sea . 


. . Lord Gort and General...” 
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the only possible chance. And now stu 
perhaps you see why Hitler never my 
broke his word to Mr. Chamberlain, on! 
He never saw Mr. Chamberlain at all,” but 

“One of the doubles?” I asked. late 

“Certainly one of the doubles,” said [7 cert 
Snaith. ‘Hitler is a very valuable may and 
to the Germans who like him. They me 
weren't going to expose him to ap save 
attack by our Prime Minister.” 0 

“But surely the Prime Minister was not 
unarmed,” I said. Bro 

“You can injure a man very severely com 
with an umbrella,” said Snaith. > and 

“And on every occasion?” I asked. | of t] 

“On every occasion a double,” said) imp 
Snaith. “They don’t expose Hitlerin’ 0, 0 
their beer-cellars. There is far mor) ordi 
shooting than we hear about, but my part 
information is that there are still plenty The 
of doubles. And I have every reas  nece 
to believe that they will go on till ther J patie 
are no more men of that particula—)  tacu 
shape left in Germany. Of course they) effor 
can’t all go about absolutely dumb: one’s 
they have to say something. An in tl 
naturally they often contradict ead char 
other. One day, when they are al? with 
gone, Hitler will speak for himself.” |) bow! 

“What will he say then?” I asked 7 the 2 

“Tf he is the sensible man I beliew) wick 


him to be,” said Snaith, “he will sayy It. 

















‘I’m off.’ And then I am sure you wil) they 
see he’s a man of his word.” must 
egged 
re) ° and t 
meeti 
sider 
The Medal certai 
mode: 
“TW HAVE just realised,” said Edith her, I 
“that the Brown-Walker Medi) they 1 
was not awarded last year. Wh| opene 
don’t you put in for it? Your twenty) 
two against Nether Drooping certain), Dez 
won the match, and most of the othe} regret 
players have had the medal in pai) award 
years, so there is not much conf) as you 
petition.” year 9 
It is difficult to know why Edith¥} equiva 
mind should suddenly have turned ti We wi 
cricket in mid-winter and the middle} any cr 
a war, but her idea certainly was worl} may d 
thinking about. Years ago there wij) Club ¢ 
a very keen member of the Litt} applica 
Wobbley Cricket Club whose name wa 
Brown-Walker, and when he died ht 
left a sum of money to provide a yeatl Pers 
medal for “the most useful performant accepti 
by a member of the Club who has nj but E 
previously been awarded the medal.’ about ; 
Colonel Hogg got his Brown-Walk@j = “Wr. 
medal as long ago as 1922, alm “that 
Johnson-Clitheroe and Entwistle aij} next se: 
the Vicar, with most of the oth services 
members of the Club, have reaped the I wr 
in intervening years. Personally I s@§ Colonel 
one of those cricketers whose tm tion an 
worth is difficult to gauge from a megy Medal. 
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: study of figures. In 1938, for instance, 
: my scores were 0, 0, 1, 0, 0, 0, which 
on the face of it does not look too good, 
but the 1 was a particularly brilliant 

late cut which would have been a 
i) certain 4 but for a fluky bit of fielding, 


n _ and the 0 in the following innings took 
y me half an hour to amass, and really 
H saved the side. 


On my 1938 form, however, I had 
aS not felt justified in applying for a 
Brown-Walker medal, especially as the 
ly committee are mathematically-minded 
and have little relish for the finer points 
of the game. But 1939 saw a decided 
improvement in form, and I scored 
0, 0, 0, 22, 3, 0. The 3 was just an 
ordinary solid innings with nothing 
particularly outstanding about _ it. 
The state of the game made caution 
necessary, and I just piled up the runs 
patiently without attempting the spec- 
tacular; but the 22 was the sort of 
effort one talks about to the end of 
one’s days. I had been to a wedding 
in the morning and had a lot of 
champagne, and I walked to the wicket 
with a springy stride and flogged the 
bowling all over the field. I scored 
the 22 in five balls and then sat on my 
wicket. 

It is the rule that anybody thinking 
they deserve a Brown-Walker medal 
must apply for it in writing; and so, 
egged on by Edith, I duly applied, 
and the Committee held an informal 
meeting at the A.R.P. station to con- 
sider the matter. Edith was quite 
certain that I would get it, and though 
modesty prevented my agreeing with 
her, I felt that it would be strange if 
| they refused. When the letter came I 
~ opened it with trembling fingers. 


DEAR CONKLESHILL (it ran),—We 
regret that we cannot see our way to 
award you & Brown-Walker medal, and 
as yours is the only application this 
year we have decided to give the 
dith¥} equivalent in cash to the Red Cross. 
We will hope, however, that if there is 
any cricket in the coming season you 
worl} may do good enough service for the 
e wil) Club to be successful in your next 
Litt) application. 








H. Hoae (Hon. Sec.). 






Personally I was in favour of 
accepting the rebuff in dignified silence, 
but Edith was quite hot-tempered 
about it. 

“Write and tell them,” she said, 
“that you feel deeply hurt, and that 
next season (if any) you will offer your 
services to Nether Drooping.” 

I wrote off straight away, and the 
Colonel replied accepting my resigna- 
ne ane enclosing a Brown-Walker 
medal. 
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“ Listen—Stargazer says, ‘To-day will be favourable to 


daring enterprise, and frontal attack will be the best strategy. 


’ 99 


Farewell to the “ Clarry”’ 


HEY talk of saving Oxford’s verge 
And ask us for our guineas, 
But ever more the eye remarks 
Towards Wheatley (Oxon), Cumnor 
(Berks), 


New streets instead of spinneys. 


They talk of saving Oxford’s heart— 
Indeed a holy mission. 
Now scarred is all the city’s rim, 
For Broad’s fair base and Beaumont’s 
trim 
Fagade met demolition. 


They talk of saving Oxford’s face— 
In optimistic manner, 

But now “The Clarendon” they doom 

That chain-stores may have living-room 
To bang the nimble tanner. 


They talk of saving Oxford’s looks, 
And go on talking. While her 

Invaders no one sternly bars 

From building more bizarre bazaars, 
From Carfax to the “Giler.” 


They talk of saving Oxford’s best, 
But when will they begin ? 
No masterpiece the “Clarry,” no, 
But yet it made a seemly show, 
A solid, shapely inn. 


They talk of saving Oxford’s soul, 
But all to guard it sworn, 
All to that ancient beauty bred 
Must now with shame and anger 
tread 
A new and alien “Corn.” 
I. B. 





Song After Doorn 


ELL, well, you’ve come! You'll find the work 
here light; 
No ceremonial; we live simply here; 


A cup of cocoa in my room at night 
And, very rarely, a small glass of beer. 


1 shall expect you always to be neat, 
And keep things tidy. Breakfast is at nine. 
We lunch at one, at half-past twelve you eat. 
Then you bring tea at five. At eight we dine. 


My royal sons may sometimes come to call: 
You merely lay an extra place, or more. 
»J’m sure they will not trouble you at all. 
And, by the way, why pip you make that war? 


° °o 


Familiar Occasions 
" HAT’S all this about your going to Monmouth- 
shire next week?” 

“T’m just going there, Uncle James, that’s all. 
To stay with Celia Brooke.” 

“Brooke? There are no Brookes in Monmouthshire.” 

“T ought to have said Celia Greenwood. She was only 
married last August.” 

“Ah, I thought I was right. I knew well enough there 
were no Brookes in Monmouthshire. What did you say 
was the name of this fellow your friend has seen fit to 
tie herself up to?” 

“Harry Greenwood.” 

“Bless my soul, what an extraordinary coincidence!” 

“What, Uncle James?” 

“Why, he must be a chap who was up at the ’Varsity 
with me! I remember him perfectly. Overbearing sort of 
fellow he was too—always thought he knew everything.” 

“No, no, Uncle James. Harry Greenwood is—is rather 
too young to have been at Oxford with you.” 

“Ah, he was the kind of chap who always looked younger 
than he was. Straw-coloured hair and so on.” 

“But Harry Greenwood is only twenty-nine.” 






“We must be in an air-pocket or something.” 
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“Ah, then he’d be my chap’s son. If you're right about 
his age, that is.” 

“I’m right about his age, but 

‘T never had much use for his father, I’m bound to say, 
He was a bit of a swine. I suppose this friend of yours takes 
after him. Has he got the devil of a temper?” 

“Not at all. He’s particularly good-tempered and kind.” 

“Very odd. His father, not to mince matters, was a 
pretty foul chap.” 

“But, Uncle James, it’s quite a common name. — He 
might not be any relation to your man. He doesn’t sound 
at all like him.” 

‘‘He’ll probably develop on the same sort of lines later. 
He’s a bit young at present.” 

“He may not be any e 

“Bound to be some kind of relation. I know the type. 
Besides, he’s just the age to be the son of that nasty fellow 
Greenwood.” 

“He may not 

“Nonsense! Besides, he could easily be the son of a 
second marriage. Sort of thing that fellow Greenwood § 
might quite easily do—go and get married twice.” 

“Do you know that he did, Uncle James?” 

“T don’t know anything about the chap, and don’t want 
to. Between ourselves, he was the most complete outsider. 
I only hope this lad doesn’t take after him.” 

“Tt doesn’t sound at all as though he did. He’s very 
nice indeed. And anyway, he’s too young to be the son 
of——” 

“He might very well be a grandson, in that case. Prob- 
ably is. Sounds like it, anyway.” 

“But, Uncle James, I believe Harry is really Australian. 
born.” 

“Greenwood was exactly the kind of old swine to send 
a son to Australia, and what’s to prevent the wretched 
fellow from getting married out there and having a son 
of his own, I should like to know ?”’ 

“Nothing, of course. But I still——” 

“Don’t argue, for heaven’s sake! If there’s one thing a 
man can’t stand it’s a woman who’ll argue. You can tell 
this friend of yours that I knew his grandfather—and didn’t 
think much of him, either.” 

“Certainly, Uncle James. How curious these coincidences 
are, and what a small place the world is after all!” 

E. M. D. 
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Chivalry 


| DO not ask for pearls, my love, 

Nor for a diamond clip; 

No jewel can your passion prove, 
But if in comradeship 

With the great lovers you would rank, 

Spare me a gallon from your tank. 





Dat toe 





When we dine out I won’t complain 
Like any pampered deb 

Because you can’t afford champagne 
Or strawberries in Feb. 

Just to be with you will suffice, 

But—half your butter would be nice. 





stl a i 








In days of old the dames were cruel; 
They’d set a knight some task— 

To slay a dragon, win a duel— 
Which I’d not dare to ask. 

But, darling, for the love of Mike, 

Get me, on Sunday next, a bike. 
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The Rival 


HAVE been thwarted by my 

brother’s gardener’s father. I went 

to spend a week-end with my 

brother, determined to prove once and 

for all that my sister-in-law is quite 

| wrong when she says that children do 

not like me. I felt keenly about it 

because on my last visit Jeremy, who 

is two, started screaming and had to 

be carried from the room every time he 

> saw me, and Paul, who is four, treated 

' me with a supercilious disdain that 
was even more painful. 

So this year I took expert advice 
well in advance. I went to Sympson, 
who has a Way with Children, and 

' asked him if he could tell me how to 
» become a Popular Uncle. 

“Last year,” I said, “I spent quite 
' a small fortune on toys, but the 
| children have so many toys that the 
effect was lost.” 

Sympson shook his head. 

' “You can’t buy your way into 
_ children’s hearts,” he said, “not at that 
*— age. When they get to be ten or twelve 
' aten-shilling-note will make them your 
-F slaves, but neither gifts nor gold are of 
» any avail with such young children. 
' Your nephews are the same age as my 
_ sister’s children. I think I may say 
' without boasting that few visitors to 
' my sister’s house are more popular 
' than myself, and it is entirely due to 
| the fact that I can roll my right eye 
» while keeping the left one unrolled. 
' The children sit and watch me for 
_ hours with a rapt expression. Are you 
' any good as an eye-roller yourself?” 
“It is an art,” I said sadly, “that I 
' have never mastered, and I fear I am 
| tooold to take it up now. As one grows 
| older one finds more and more things 
| that one wishes one had taken the 
trouble to study in one’s youth.” 
“Quite,” said Sympson, “‘ but do not 
» despair. I have seen a very good effect 
| obtained with young children by 
' means of a false nose. One of those 
' with imitation spectacles attached is 
> the best. The other sort don’t stay on 
> long enough.” 
' I bought a false nose with spectacles 
attached and also (which seemed a 
| good point) a rather elegant moustache. 
' Nose, spectacles and moustache were 
all in one piece, and it was the work 
of a moment to adjust them. I tried 
them on going down in the train, 
thinking it quite safe as the only other 
occupant of the compartment, an 
elderly lady, appeared to be asleep. 
Unfortunately the train drew into a 
station at that moment, and she 
opened her eyes. I have never seen 
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anybody get out of a railway carriage 
with greater agility. 

I thought it would be rather a good 
idea to wear the disguise when I 
knocked at my brother’s door. I had 
a pleasant vision of the maid announc- 
ing me through irrepressible giggles to 
the delighted family. Actually my 
brother opened the door himself and 
merely remarked that he was sorry to 
see I had been obliged to start wearing 
glasses. When I pointed out that I was 
wearing a false nose he said he had not 
noticed any difference. 

Even so I still believe that I should 
have been a great success with the 
children if I had not been thwarted by 
my brother’s gardener’s father. But 
the children spent most of the week- 


y deed ceeSanl Let edTUM ONAN: 
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end in the gardener’s cottage. One 
cannot expect to compete successfully 
with a man who has a wooden leg of the 
old-fashioned type and allows children 


the exquisite pleasure of screwing it 
off and on. 


°o ° 


“BrixHaM Ursan District Counct. 
REFUSE COLLECTION. 

Owing to the Christmas Holidays the 
refuse collection will be as follows:— 

No refuse collection on Christmas Day and 
Boxing Day. The whole town will bo 
collected on Wednesday, Dec. 27th, 1939. 

(Signed) R. L. Brwwson, 
Engineer and Surveyor.” 
Announcement in “ The Western Guardian.” 


Wonder where they put it. 
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“Are you aware there is a coin under this plate, 


Miss—dated 1865?” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Lunatic at Large 


A COMMONPLACE greedy fellow when sane, a hallucinated 
African juju witch-doctor in his hours of frenzy, and at the 
best a muddled visionary twisting odd scraps of half- 
learned debased philosophies—this is the picture presented 
in Hitler Speaks (THORNTON BuTTERWoRTH, 10/6) by 
HERMANN RavscuninG, one of the FUEHRER’s very few 
intimates to come out of the fog and fury and tell the truth. 
Here are some of the things that HiTLER has said to him, 
straightened out into some measure of coherence quite 
foreign to their natural manner. They are to be realised 
as shouted from the middle of auto-hypnotic seizures, 
weighted with suppressed complexes, poisoned with hatred 
and sadism and a particularly nasty kind of eroticism. 
“We must win the victory of German race-consciousness 
over the masses eternally fated to serve and obey.” “I 
have the right to remove millions of an inferior race.” 
“We need not hesitate to call them the modern slave class.” 
“We do not seek equality but mastery.” “I shall manoeuvre 
France right out of her Maginot Line without losing a single 
soldier. I shall land on the shores of Britain.” ‘We need 
the French coast. We need Flanders and Holland. Above 
all we need Sweden.” “Europe is for us. Germany is only 
a beginning. We must have Europe and its colonies.” 

“T shall liberate the American people from their ruling 
clique simultaneously with the restoration of Germany to 
her leading position in America. We have a right to this 
continent.” “I have the gift of simplification. Difficulties 
exist only in the imagination.” “I am prepared to commit 
perjury half a dozen times a day.” ‘I am willing to say 
anything. I am prepared to guarantee all frontiers and 
make non-aggression pacts and friendly alliances with 
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anybody.” “We are above clinging to bourgeois notions of 
honour and reputation.” “One is either a German or, 
Christian. You cannot be both.” ‘Whoever proclaims hi 
allegiance to me is one of the chosen.” ‘We shall take the 
road back.” “Yes, we are barbarians.” “Brutality i 
respected.” “I will have no intellectual training. Knov.7 
ledge is ruin to my young men.” “Unfortunately, intelli. 7 
gence and loyalty are never very closely associated with 
each other.” ADOoLF is a morbid phenomenon of the sor 
that can be matched in many a mental home. It wer 
mercy to put him where he belongs. There is nothing funny 7 
about such philosophy let loose. 
diagnosis beyond dispute. 


E 


Back to Garvel 


Lawrence Cumming is a small shipowner in the little por 


of Garvel, in the west of Scotland, with which Mr. cae 
BuakE has already made us acquainted, and Lawrene 


is sailing dangerously near bankruptcy when the story g | 
The Valiant Heart (Cotiiys, 8/6) begins. However, the wa 


comes and Lawrence, though a retired Territorial officer of | 
experience, enlists as a private after receiving the news that 
his only son has been killed in action, rises to be a colonel, 
M.C. and D.8.0., and is eventually decorated with the 
Victoria Cross by his old commanding officer, now a general, 


as he lies in hospital severely wounded. A good scene this, 


well presented. But indeed GrorcrE BLAKE handles all” 
his material with confidence and gives the reader plenty 


of variety—Renfrewshire farm-life, a shipowner’s offic, ; 
a Scottish country mansion turned into a hospital, theatrical | 
life in London, as well as the battlefields of the Westem | 
Front—all of which he would seem to know from the inside | 


Then, too, his characters are uncommonly well drawn ani 
well contrasted. Lawrence's daughter Clo, with the temper. ig 
ment of an actress, who is clearly heading from the start for} 
fame and fortune on the London stage, makes an engaging | 
figure: so does her faithful lover, son of the local aristocrat, 
heir to a baronetc¢y and little else, but a man of courage | 
and intellect. These are the main characters, but there ar 
a whole host of others, mostly related to lool 
family. Big Will Warden, cousin, farmer of The Dow va 
is one of the best; and the disreputable brother, Crow, ant | 
that very unpleasant brother-in-law and profiteer, Kar | 





“I was thinking of having it restored.” 
“Who to?” 
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Lindemann, and his unfortunate son 
Dick are all notable. The Valiant 
Heart is a good novel and a Book 
Society’s choice: it ought to do well. 





A Triumph for Charity 


It is quite safe to predict that The 
Queen’s Book of the Red Cross (HODDER 
AnD STOUGHTON, 5/-) will sell faster 
than hot cakes to the great and well- 
deserved benefit of The Lord Mayor’s 
Fund for the Red Cross and the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem. Is it not 
Her MAJESTY’S, and would we not all, 
even those of us who remember the 
worst miscellanies of the Great War, 
do far more than buy a copy in the 
circumstances? But there is a catch 
about this book with its pretty cover 
and its two hundred and _ fifty-five 
pages and Her MaJesry’s blessing 
upon them, and that is that (allowing 
for the fact that it is a miscellany with 
only a motive to connect its contents) 
it is quite one of the best collections 
that benevolence has ever sent out. 
A. E. W. Mason, Hucu WaAt.po_e, 
JoHN MASEFIELD, [AN Hay, CHARLES 
Moraan, D. L. Murray, T. 8. Extor, 
H. M. Tomurnson, A. A. Minne, CEeciL 
Roserts, E. M. DELAFreLD — that is 
only to set down “in order of their 
appearance” the names of perhaps a 
quarter of the distinguished contribu- 
tors. A nation that did not jump at such 
an opportunity of purchasing so much 
pleasure for itself and at the same time 
so much relief for agony endured for its 
sake, would be so stupid and ungrateful 
that it would deserve to lose the war. 





Looking-Glass for Democracy 


To “abandon our principles in order 
to safeguard them” is an odd pro- 
cedure; and Mr. J. DANTEL CHAMIER, 
in a critical survey of the span between 
this war and the last, urges us to 
renewed vigilance for that personal 
literty which, dedicated to the common 
welfare, is the staple of all democracy. 
This plea for a free but responsible 
individual (for if responsibility is 
obsolete, civilisation is obsolete too) 
is the pellucid and vigorous source of 
A World to Make (ARNOLD, 12/6). That 
the stream subsides into a sandy and 
overramified delta is not entirely the 
author’s fault. Here is democracy 
dithering between decadence and bar- 
barism, bamboozled by its Press, ex- 
ploited by its tradesmen (Why, inquires 
Mr. Cuamier, is commerce not among 
the “services” ?), its judicial powers 














Gentleman (in favour of national work for everyone). “AND WHY SHOULDN'T PEOPLE 
BE DOING TO-DAY WHAT THEY NEVER DREAMED OF DOING BEFORE THE WAR?” 

New Assistant (his first operation). “ Exactty, Sir. ALL THE SAME, IF ANYBODY 
HAD TOLD ME TWO DAYS AGO THAT I SHOULD NOW BE CUTTING THE HAIR OF A 
COMPLETE STRANGER, I’D NEVER HAVE BELIEVED ’IM.” 


George Belcher, January 10th, 1917 


given to obscure administrative bodies unchecked by a salutary shock. Unluckily he is not constructive. We 
traditional safeguards. Altogether the sovereign people is lack vision, he says—but little in this book inspires it. For 

ginning to look pretty foolish; and a square facing of a sound attitude towards the earth under our feet and the 
Mr. Cuamier’s highly unflattering mirror should provide heaven above our heads we must go elsewhere. 
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Botanists Adventurous 


Horticultural enthusiasts might be divided into those who 
look forward to eating their artichokes, fritti or al burro, and 
those who prefer to see the edible buds expand into magnifi- 
cent but inedible purple thistles. Mr. Patrick M. SYNGE 
belongs, he explicitly avows it, to the latter class. He is a 
botanist first, an explorer second, a gardener third, and 
(perhaps) not a gourmet at all; and what he really enjoys 
is the scouring of remote lands in search of hitherto unknown 
flora and the attempt to acclimatise—or at least to grow— 
them in these islands. Plants with Personality (DRUMMOND, 
12/6) is an enchanting record of highly expert and exciting 
forays in Borneo and the 
equatorial mountains of East 
Africa, with further chapters 
on out-of-the-way or char- 


acteristic plants from South - 
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in psychology should study this analysis of a remarkable men. 
tality. Mr. J. bE N. Kennepy is, we are informed, a lawyer, 
and his long account of a trial in which the barrister defending 
the accused had himself committed the murder is flawlessly 
told. Such a situation is, to say the least of it, unusual enough 
to require careful and delicate treatment if one’s power of 
belief is not to be overtaxed. But although Mr. KENNEDy’s 
story is exceedingly curious it is never incredible. 





A New Englander 


In Western Union (HODDER AND STouGHTON, 7/6) Mr. ZANE 
Grey has, with unfailing zest, told a tale of the development 
of a young tenderfoot into a 

man of vim and vigour. Toughs 

abound in this story, and fights 

with them and with Indians are 

frequent, but the really thrilling 
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that the world forgets the 
benefactors to whom it owes 
its horticultural treasures 
while commemorating their 
destroyers. His plea too for 
flowers as well as food on 
every piece of derelict land in 
England should not go un- 
echoed and unanswered. 


We Funny English 


Mr. Nicotas BENTLEY sur- 
veys the whole fantastic field 
of British outdoor exercise in 
Le Sport, which Mr. Victor 
GOLLANCzZ will let you have for 
six shillings, a not unreason- 
able price seeing that Mr. 
BENTLEY has spread himself 
generously in the matter of 
drawings. The sports are 
loosely grouped into Blood, 
Mud and Dud, Wet and Dry 
(including Lady Astor), Old 
and Cold, Horse and Coarse. 
Cricket, Golf and Boxing stand 
alone, as Mr. BENTLEY is likely to do wherever muscular 
men gather in the future. His writing is full of good phrases, 
but his method being constantly to take the offensive, they 
are sometimes more rude than funny; this is not so with 
his drawings, which enshrine the peculiarities of our most 
peculiar race with a kindlier and, on the whole, a wittier eye. 
The gem of this boiling is the skipper of a French fishing 
smack saying to a stout lady battling with the Channel: 
“Pour Cap Gris Nez? Tenez la gauche, Madame !” 








Megalomania 
Crime in Reverse (NELSON, 7/6), apart from an excessive 
use of the word ‘‘commence,” is so well-written and so 
originally designed that anyone whois even mildly interested 





prairie-fires and floods. While 
describing such incidents Mr. 
GREY was at his supreme best, 
and his loss in a world that 
contains all too few romantic 
novelists of his ability is in- 
deed one to be deplored. 


Unbelievers 


Messrs. GOLLANCZ make 
no mistake when they state 
that Murder at Charters (7/6) 
is “something more than a 
detective story,” for its main, 
if not its sole, interest lies 
in the study of a young man, 
Peter Dawlish, who thought 
justifiably that he had com. 
mitted a murder, but could 
get no one to believe his 
confessions. Mr. Joun FErt#- 
ALAND deals faithfully with 
this confessor and with those 
who for one reason or another 
were drawn into consultation. 
But when Peter, driven to 
despair by the fear that an innocent man was going-to be 
hanged, determined to kill himself, a scene that should have 
been impressive is in grave danger of becoming absurd. 
Nevertheless so much originality and sound observation are 
to be found in this yarn that it certainly compares most 
favourably with competent but commonplace tales of crime. 


The best way to notice the new Who’s Who is to quote 
statistics. This year it is more than three and a half inches 
thick—as indeed it was last year; but among its 40,000 
biographies are about a thousand new ones, and, as always, 
many thousands of alterations have been made in the 
entries by the people concerned. Everyone knows its value; 
not everyone remembers that it can be entertaining. 
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